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Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 


We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—Sir Water Scott, *‘Marmion’’ 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men oa women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

The issue of the CarneGie MaGazine came to 
me last week, and I read it all with interest but 
especially the piece you put in on page 179 about 
our Constitution. 


Henry H. Curran 


BELLONA’S 
Dear CARNEGIE: 
_ Your article on ‘‘Macbeth’’ has started our 
family on a rereading of the play But why 
did they call Macbeth ‘‘Bellona’s Bridegroom 


BRIDEGROOM 


Raven Henpricks 


Macbeth had won a great victory over the foes 
of Scotland. Shakespeare might have called him 
a second Mars, but that would have been a conm- 
monplace. Bellona was the name of the goddess 
of War, and our bard, by an extraordinary use of 
poetic license, conveys the thought here that 
Macbeth, by his prowess in battle, was worthy 
to be her bridegroom. 


The possibility of promoting freedom or well- 
being by compulsion depends very greatly indeed 
on the unity of habit and experience which binds 
together a single community. 

BosaNQUuET 


IS AMERICA A WORLD POWER? 


The attitude of the Government is that we are 
not a world power. What, then, is the meaning 
of our foreign trade of billions of dollars; of our 
navy, guaranteed to equal the greatest navy in 
Europe; of our possesion of the Panama Canal, one 
of the greatest highways of world commerce; of 
our dominion of the Philippines, the key to Asia? 

It is essential that our foreign policy be foreign 
in every sense. First, we should publicly declare 
that the United States realizes that it is a world 
power. Next, we should declare that our Govern- 
ment proposes to act as a world power, and, 
finally, that the United States will take part in 
the discussion of every international situation 
that can conceivably affect the Peace of the world. 

I propose that the United States shall declare 
that, henceforth, whenever an issue arises seriously 
threatening the peace of the world, we positively 
guarantee that we will investigate the matter 
thoroughly, decide which side we believe is right, 
and will throw our influence without limit to the 
support of that side. 

—Henry MorGentuau 


BON JOUR, MR. KELLOGG! 


All the people in the world who are not poli- 
ticians hope that your peace treaties will be 
ratified by the United States Senate. If America 
has a great destiny above all other nations, tt 
lies in her power to preserve the peace of the 
world. 
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THE RELATION OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


An Address by Dr. Ropert A. MILuikan at the Annual Dinner of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, November 15, 1928 


[In these days of public dinners it is rare indeed that the speakers are men who take other than a 
materialistic subject for discussion. And yet industrialism, which is the basis of our prosperity, could 
make no gains toward worth-while ends without the guiding support of science, art, letters, and the 
resources of general education. Without the benefit of science our whole industrial system would dis- 
solve into its medieval constituents. Dr. Millikan’s startling and dramatic address, marking as it does 
an epoch in the oratory of social life, oe this point. Dr. Millikan is the chief in that group of scien- 
tists whose work is making the California Institute of Technology illustrious, and he is recognized as 
the leading American physicist. He is the holder of the Nobel prize for research in isolating the electron, 


and more recently he has achieved further fame in measuring the cosmic rays. } 


cena public speaker of fifty 
years ago once remarked ruefully 
after disastrous consequences had fol- 
lowed misplaced 
humor, “‘I rose by 
my gravity and fell 
by my levity.”’ 

I use this inci- 
dent as an introduc- 
tion to my speech on 
“Science and Indus- 
try’ for the sake of 
calling attention to 
the fact that what 
is absurd or ridicu- 
lous today was per- 
fectly good science, 
or at least good 
philosophy, not 
more than 350 years 
ago—that the very 
existence of the 
“law of gravity”’ 
was discovered as 
late as 1650 a.p. 
and that ‘“‘levity”’ 
and ‘“‘levitation”’ 
have through all re- 
corded history up to Newton been just 
as acceptable scientific ideas as gravity 
and gravitation—so recently have we 
begun to understand just a little about 
the nature of the world in which we 
live. 

Nor do I need to go back 300 years 
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to make my point as to the newness of 
our knowledge. It is within the mem- 
ory of every man of sixty in my audience 
that in the great 
Empire State of New 
York the question 
could be seriously 
debated, and in the 
most intelligent of 
her communities too, 
as to whether Arch- 
bishop Usher's 
chronology com- 
puted by adding 
Adam's 930 years to 
Enoch’s 365 years to 
Methuselah’s 969 
years, and the rest, 
gave the correct date 
of creation. Recent 
electionreturns from 
Arkansas indicate 
that the same de- 
bate is at this very 
moment going on 
there. 

But what has this 
to do with ‘‘science 
and industry’’? Everything! For man- 
kind’s fundamental beliefs about the 
nature of the world and his place in it 
are in the last analysis the great moving 
forces behind all his activities. Hence 
the enormous practical importance of 
correct understandings. It is his beliefs 










about the nature of his world that 
determine whether man in Africa spends 
his time in beating tom-toms to drive 
away evil spirits; or in Phenicia in 
building a great ‘burning fiery furnace” 
to Moloch into which to throw his 
children as sacrifices to his god; or in 
Attica in making war on his fellow 
Greeks because the Delphic oracle, or 
the flight of birds, or the appearance of 
an animal’s entrails bids him do so; or 
in medieval Europe in preparing for the 
millennium to the neglect of all his 
normal duties, as he did to the extent of 
bringing on a world disaster in the year 
1000; or in burning heretics in Flanders 
or drowning witches in Salem; or in 
making perpetual motion machines in 
Philadelphia, or magnetic belts in Los 
Angeles, or soothing syrups in New 
England. 

The inventions of the airplane and the 
radio are looked upon by every one as 
wonderful and pre-eminently useful 
achievements, and so they are—perhaps 
one tenth as useful as some of the dis- 
coveries in pure science about which I 
wish to speak tonight, and hence 
worthy of at most one or two minutes 
of a thirty-minute speech on the rela- 
tions of science to industry. 

As I listened in Pasadena to the 
presidential candidates presenting in 
their own easily recognizable voices 
from the platform in Madison Square 
Garden to the people of the United 
States their claims and the issues of the 
election, or at least its shibboleths, I 
found myself aglow with enthusiasm 
for the future of representative govern- 
ment. The few thousand citizens of 
Athens gathered about the Acropolis to 
hear the problems of the city discussed 
and then to cast their ballots. The 
120,000,000 citizens of the United States 
all had in this recent election precisely 
the same opportunity, and in my judg- 
ment they used it judiciously. These 
public discussions addressed to the ears 
of the nation represent, I think, a stu- 
pendous advance. No such step for- 
ward in public education has been 
taken since the invention of printing. 
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But this new achievement of the race, 
this new capacity for education was 
after all only an inevitable incident in 
the forward sweep of pure science, 
which means simply knowledge, knowl- 
edge of the nature and capacities of the 
physical world, the ethereal world, the 
biological world, and the intellectual 
world; for this knowledge, as man ac- 
quires it, necessarily carries applied 
science in its wake. 

Look for a moment at the historic 
background out of which these modern 
marvels, as you call them, the airplane 
and the radio, have sprung. Neither of 
them would have been at all possible 
without 200 years of work in pure 
science before any bread and butter ap- 
plications were dreamed of—work be- 
ginning in the sixteenth century with 
Copernicus and Kepler and Galileo, 
whose discoveries for the first time be- 
gan to cause mankind to glimpse a 
nature, or a God—whichever term 
you prefer—not of caprice and whim, as 
had been all the gods of the ancient 
world, but instead a God who rules 
through law, a nature which can be 
counted upon and hence is worth know- 
ing and worth carefully studying. This 
discovery, which began to be made 
about 1580, I call the supreme discoverv 
of all the ages, for before any applica- 
tion was ever dreamed of, it began to 
change the whole philosophical and 
religious outlook of the race, to effect 
a spiritual and an intellectual, not a 
material revolution. This new knowl- 
edge was what began at this time to 
banish the monastic ideal which had 
led thousands, perhaps millions of men, 
to withdraw themselves from useful 
lives. It was this new knowledge that 
began to inspire man to know his uni- 
verse so as to be able to live in it more 
rationally. 

As a result of that inspiration there 
followed 200 years of the pure science 
involved in the development of the 
mathematics and of the celestial me- 
chanics necessary merely to understand 
the movements of the heavenly bodies 

-useless knowledge to the unseeing, 
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but all constituting an indispensable 
foundation for the development of the 
terrestrial mechanics and the industrial 
civilization which actually followed in 
the nineteenth century; for the very 
laws of force and motion essential to the 
design of all power machines of every 
sort were completely unknown to the 
ancient world, completely unknown up 
to Galileo's time. 

Do you practical men fully realize 
that the airplane was only made possi- 
ble by the Seciiamaes of the internal 
combustion engine; that this, in its 
turn, was only made possible by the 
development of the laws governing all 
heat engines, the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, through the use for the 100 
preceding years of the steam engine; 
that this was only made possible by the 
preceding 200 years of work in celestial 
mechanics; that this was only made 
possible by the discovery of the laws 
of force and motion by Galileo and 
Newton? That states the relationship 
of pure science to industry. The one is 
the child of the other. You may apply 
any blood test you wish and you will 
at once establish the relationship. Pure 
science begat modern industry. 

In the case of the radio art, the com- 
mercial values of which now mount up 
to many billions of dollars, the parent- 
age is still easier to trace. For if one’s 
vision does not enable him to look back 
300 years, even the shortest-sighted of 
men can scarcely fail to see back eight- 
een years. For the whole structure of 
the radio art has been built since 1910, 
definitely and unquestionably upon re- 
searches carried on in the pure science 
laboratory for twenty years before any 
one dreamed that there were immediate 
commercial applications of electronic 
discharges in high vacuum. 

It is precisely the same story every- 
where in all branches of human prog- 
ress. I suspect it would be difficult to 
find a single exception. Here is the 


latest illustration that came to my 
attention less than a week ago in a 
letter from the Air Reduction Sales 
Company. 


It reads as follows: ‘‘We 
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take pleasure in handing you herewith 
a complete set of luminescent tubes, 
each containing in the pure state one of 
the elements of the air—namely, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, argon, hydrogen, neon, 


helium, krypton, and xenon. It seems 
to us worthy of note thar at the be- 
ginning of this century these gaseous 
elements as such had practically no 
commercial significance. Today the 
estimated value of the plants and 
equipment that have been created either 
to manufacture or to use and handle 
these gases in industry amounts to 
$300,000,000.”’ 

The writer of this letter might have 
added that the chain of discovery which 
led up to this result started in the most 
‘‘useless’’ of all sciences, astronomy; for 
helium, as its name implies and as every 
one knows, was first discovered in the 
sun with the aid of the spectroscope, 
and thirty years later it was its ie 
covery in minute amounts in our at- 
mosphere—also with the aid of the 
spectroscope—that set us looking for 
the other inert gases of which the letter 
speaks and which have recently found 
such enormous application in neon 
tubes and the like. 

But why continue these recitals, for 
no intelligent man today needs to be 
convinced that our material prosperity 
rests wholly upon the development of 
our science. It is as to the broader 
values, intellectual and spiritual, that 
even intelligent men sometimes ex- 

ress doubt. Let me then start with the 
cecuaien that I have already laid 
and try to show to what these begin- 
nings are leading, whither we are going, 
not materially, but as feeling, think- 
ing, and willing beings. 

Was Pasteur only a scientific en- 
thusiast when he wrote: ‘‘In our century 
science is the soul of the prosperity of 
nations and the living source of all 
progress. Undoubtedly the tiring dis- 
cussions of politics seem to be our guide 
—empty appearances. What really 
leads us forward is a few scientific dis- 
coveries and their application.”’ 

Or was H. G. Wells, himself not a 








scientist at all, merely talking nonsense 
when he wrote: 

“When the intellectual history of 
this time comes to be written, nothing, 
I think, will stand out more strikingly 
than the empty gulf in quality between 
the superb and richly fruitful scientific 
investigations that are going on, and 
the general thought of other educated 
sections of the community. I do not 
mean that scientific men are, as a whole, 
a Class of supermen, dealing and think- 
ing about everything in a way alto- 
gether better than the common run of 
humanity, but in their field they = 
and work with an intensity and 1 
tegrity, a breadth, a boldness, ocala, 
thoroughness, fruitfulness—excepting 
only a few artists—which puts their 
work out of all comparison with any 
other human activity. In these particu- 
lar directions the human mind has 
achieved a new and higher quality of 
attitude and gesture, a veracity, a self- 
detachment, and self-abrogating vigor 
of criticism that tends to spread out and 
must ultimately spread to every other 
human affair.” 

These may be extravagant statements 
—most of us scientists are sure they are 
—but I should like to attempt to picture 

a little of what I think was in the back 
of the minds of their authors when they 
made them. I shall do it by drawing 
an analogy between the life of mankind 
as a whole and the life of man as an 
individual. But first let me answer the 
question as to what we know about the 
duration of the life of mankind. A 
hundred years ago we knew practically 
nothing about it, as my opening re- 
marks on Archbishop Usher's chrono- 
logy showed. But since then we have 
made some scientific discoveries—dis- 
coveries that are not usually listed as of 
industrial importance at all, but which, 
in my opinion, outweigh by far, in 
practical value to the race, either the 
invention of the airplane or of the radio, 
and that simply because they change 
fundamentally our ideas about the na- 
ture of the outside world and hence 
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change also the nature of our acting in 
relation to it. 

We have learned within the past half 
dozen years through studies in radio- 
activity that this world of ours has in 
all probability been a going concern, in 
something like its present geological 
aspects as to crustal constituents, 
temperatures, and the like, for more 
than a billion years, and hence that the 
human race can probably count on oc- 
cupying it for a very long time to come, 
say another billion years; and further, 
that mankind has been doing business 
on it in something like his present shape 
for something like 20,000 years, per- 
haps 50,000 but in any case a time that is 
negligibly small in comparison with 
the time ahead of him. In other words, 
we have learned that mankind—speak- 
ing of him as an individual human be- 
ing—is now just an infant a few months 
old at the most, an infant that up to 
about a minute ago—for the 300 years 
since Galileo is but a minute in the 
geological time-scale—has been thus 
far lying in his crib spending his wak- 
ing hours playing with his fingers, 
wiggling his toes, shaking his rattle; 
in a word, in simply becoming con- 
scious of his own sensations and his 
functions, waking up, as he did amaz- 
ingly in Greece, to his own mental and 
emotional insides. Just one minute ago 
he began for the first time to peer out 
through the slats in his crib, to wonder 
and to begin to try to find out what 
kind of an external world it is that lies 
around him, what kind of a world it is 
in which he has got to live for the next 
billion years. The answers to that 
question, even though never completely 
given, are henceforth his own supreme 
concern. In this minute of experience 
that he has already had he has tumbled 
down in his crib, bumped his head 
against the slats, and seen stars—real 
ones and unreal ones—and he hasn't 
yet learned to distinguish with certainty 
between those that actually exist and 
those that only seem to exist because his 
eyeballs have received a blow, and so he 
is reaching out his hands part of the 
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time trying to grasp illusions, and yet 
slowly, painfully learning, bit by bit, 
that there is an external world, physical 
and biological, that can be known; that 
can be counted upon, when it has once 
become known, to act consistently, not 
capriciously; that there is a law of 
gravity and that it isn’t necessary to be 
covered with bruises all the time be- 
cause he forgets it; that there is a prin- 
ciple of conservation of energy, and 
that all constructive and worth-while 
effort everywhere must take it into 
account and be consonant with it; that 
it is not worth while to spend much 
time with sentimentalists who wish 
that that law did not exist and some- 
times try to legislate it out of existence; 
that again there are facts of heredity 
that it is utterly futile to inveigh 
against; that our whole duty is rather 
to bend every energy to know what they 
are and then to find how to live in con- 
formity with them; that, in a single 
sentence, there is the possibility ahead 
of mankind of learning in the next 
billion years of its existence to live at 
least a million times more wisely than 
we now live. This is what Pasteur 
meant when he said, ‘‘What really leads 
us forward is a few scientific discoveries 
and their applications.’’ This is what 
Wells meant when he contrasted the re- 
sult of the objective method of learning 
used in the pursuit of science with ‘‘the 
general thought of other educated 
sections of the community.’’ The one 
guesses and acts upon its hunches or its 
prejudices; the other tries at least to 
know, and succeeds in knowing part 
of the time. 

We need science in education, and 
much more of it than we now have, not 
primarily to train technicians for the 
industries which demand them, though 
that may be important, but much more 
to give everybody a little glimpse of 
the scientific mode of approach to life's 
problems; to give every one some fa- 
miliarity with at least one field in 
which the distinction between correct 
and incorrect is not always blurred and 
uncertain; to let him see that it is not 
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always true that ‘‘one opinion is as 
good as another’’; to let every one un- 
derstand that up to Galileo's time it 
was reputable science to talk about 
gravity and levity, but that after 
Galileo's time the use of levity became 
limited to the ridiculous; that ‘‘the 
town that voted the earth was flat, flat 
as my hat, flatter than that,’’ had a 
perfect right to exist before 1400 a.p., 
but not after that date; that we are 
slowly learning through the accumu- 
lated experience and experimenting of 
the centuries, especially since 1600 
A.D., more about the eternal laws that 
govern in the world in which we live. 
And for my own part I do not believe 
for a moment that these eternal laws 
are limited to the physical world, either. 
Less than sixty years ago, to take one 
single illustration, there existed a large 
political party in the United States 
called the Greenback party, which 
jumped at conclusions and which con- 
ducted campaigns to induce our Govern- 
ment to go over to a fiat money basis. 
I do not suppose such a party could exist 
today, unless it be in States that passed 
antievolution laws, for there are some 
laws that have become established, 
even in the field of finance. 

This brings me to a brief discussion of 
the current opposition to the advance 
of science—an opposition participated 
in even by some intelligent people, on 
the ground that mankind cannot be 
trusted with too much knowledge; by 
others on the ground that beauty and 
art and high emotion are incompatible 
with science. Now, fear of knowledge 
is as old as the Garden of Eden and as 
recent as Dr. Faust, and there is no new 
answer to be made to it. The old 
answer is merely to point to what the 
increase in knowledge has done to the 
lot of mankind in the past, and I think 
that answer is sufficient, for it has 
certainly enfranchised the slave, given 
every man, even the poorest, such op- 
portunities as not even the prince of old 
enjoyed. Who would go back to the 
Stone Age because Stone Age man had 
no explosives? Of course every new 
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capacity for beauty and joy brings with 








it the possibility of misuse and hence a 
new Capacity for sorrow. But it is our 
knowledge alone that makes us men 
instead of lizards, and, thank God, we 
cannot go back, whether we would or 


step in where private enterprise fails, 
that it should act only as a stimulant 
to private initiative and a check to 
private greed, then your industries in 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 


dent-elect that government should only § 


‘H 


no. Our supreme, our godlike task, is your industries which are themselves opr 
to create greater beauty and fuller joy the offspring of pure science, will join om 
with every increased power rather than in the great nation-wide movement to rec 
to turn our weeping eyes toward the keep alive the spirit of science all over om 
past and fling ourselves madly, un- this land of ours through keeping pure tor 
reasonably athwart the path of progress. science going strong in universities, its ogt 
Beauty in the amocba’s house dis- logical home, and applied science going by 
appeared when man cleaned up the strong in the private industrial labora. be 
miasmic swamp, but it was only be- tories, where it thrives best. No coun- ae 
cause the amoeba had not the capacity try ever had such an opportunity as ae 
to adapt itself to modern sanitation. ours, such a widespread stimulation of Th 
No, the only real question ina nation individua! initiative, such a large num- m2 
like ours is not whether science is good _ ber of citizens who had learned to treat um 
for us materially, intellectually, estheti- financial power as a public trust, such pa 
cally, artistically. Of course it is, for resources to command, such results to - 
science is simply knowledge and all anticipate. With our American ideals = 
knowledge helps. The only real ques- American industry cannot fail, I think, > 
tion is how the forward march of pure to realize this opportunity, and to sup- Be 
science and of applied science, which _ port and keep in the finest possible con- a 
necessarily follows upon its heels, can dition ‘‘the hen which lays her golden be 
best be maintained and stimulated, for, egg.’’ This is my conception of the ” 
as Pasteur said, “‘It is this alone that relation of science and te in the th 
really leads us forward.” United States. - 
The answer to that question will de- —— ce 
pend upon the nature of one’s whole IMMORTAL LIFE sc 
social philosophy. If you think that Fda vin Mine nd Mien of 
social progress is best brought about by ll aca ai ca ia - 
os es : ‘ Crial accessories 
a paternalistic regime of some kind, by neither begin nor terminate the real existence of B 
throwing upon a few elected or heredi- the spirit; though it does appear true that this 
tarv officials the whole responsibility episode of material incarnation begins the de- L 
for social initiative of all kinds, then Y¢!opment of a specific character or individuality if 
: ; a : that thereafter continues without limit. d 
you will say, Let the Gov ernment do It will doubtless be contended that these asser- : 
it all; let it establish State universities tions of mine, whether they be derived from in- . 
and State research laboratories and State formation supplied from the other side or whether s 
experimental projects of all kinds, as — a - wt Se A ae eet . 
it has done in most Gomeneee = Europe, To that I ag cg agp Saas long- \ 
and let the whole responsibility for our continued study of fact, that they are not put for- 
scientific progress lie in these institu- ward lightly, that they are in fair agreement with s 
tions. But if vou believe with the _ the opinion of others who have given time to the ( 
makers of our Nation in the widest study, and that at least they have the value of a 1 
i te : eh . working hypothesis which can be tested and con- 
possible distribution of social responsi- 5 ted with growing experience. | 
bility, in the widespread stimulation of Even now my assured conviction may be a com- : 


constructive effort, in the nearest possi- 
ble approach to equality of opportuni- 
ty, not only for rising to wealth and 
position, but for sharing in community 
service; if you believe with the Presi- 


fort to bereaved people; and I believe that posterity 
will learn to assimilate these views still more 
clearly and certainly, and that the scientific dis- 
covery of a spiritual world—long postulated by 
religion—is one of the features of this epoch in the 
history of mankind. —Sir Oxiver Lopce 
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A GREAT WORK IN LITERATURE 


“y Tistory,'’ says Thomas Carlyle, 
H ‘tis the essence of many bi- 
ographies."" And while American liter- 
ature is rich in history, it is poor in its 
record of those men and women whose 
careers have made the sum of its his- 
tory. A Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography was a few years ago declared 
by the Council of Learned Societies to 
be an imperative 
need in the litera- 
ture of our country. 
There had been 
many volumes of 
individual record 
published, and 
several worthy at- 

tempts had been 

asa toward a 

general compila- 

tion of biography, 
but nothing had 
ever been done in 
the United States 
which could be 
compared with the 
scope and fullness 
of the British Dic- 
tionary of National 

Biography. 

The Council of 
Learned Societies, 
in their preliminary 
discussions of the 
subject, found that the first obstacle to 
such an undertaking was its great cost. 
In this emergency they applied to 
Adolph S. Ochs, proprietor of the New 
York Times, who, when he heard the 
story, said that he had long desired to 
do something that would be of great 
value and usefulness to the American 
people, and then and there he engaged 
himself to pay $500,000 as needed, that 
being the estimated cost of the work. 

The first volume of this stupendous 
enterprise had its birth on Tuesday, 
November 13, and on that night a din- 
ner was given in New York by Charles 





ADOLPH S. OCHS 
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Scribner, the book's publisher, to mark 
the event, which was attended by about 
two hundred guests representing the 
achievements of the nation in letters, 
science, and art. Mr. Ochs was the 
guest of honor and spoke modestly but 
feelingly of his joy in having been able 
to assist the group of scholars who are 
producing this monumental work. Mrs. 
Ochs and their son 
and daughter were 
with him, and they 
shared in the enjoy- 
ment of the occa- 
sion. 

Lucretius, in a very 
early period of time, 
has told us of his 
opinion that the 
objects and sounds 
and the subtle 
thoughts of men and 
gods of the past re- 
tain their integrity 
in the atmosphere 
which clings to the 
globe. It is a pleas- 
ing theory but even 
if true it affords us 
no substance out of 
which to recall 
those fleeting im- 
pressions by means 
of the printer's art. 
In like manner many American men and 
women whose service has been valuable 
to the nation have had their names ob- 
scured by the fogs of time, but those 
who deserve immortality are now being 
rescued from the oblivion in which they 
were engulfed. 

The work includes only those who 
are now numbered with the dead. It 
covers the whole past of America, and 
makes an easy task for other delvers 
who from now on will continue to pre- 
serve the record of worthy names. 
America—unlike the Old World coun- 
tries—has no mythological period. 











When Plutarch wrote his dictionary of 


Greek and Roman biography, he was 
obliged, when he got beyond the period 
where history had a sound basis, either 
to include the fables and miracles of the 
ancient childhood of mankind, or to 
reject all fiction and interpret his ma- 
terial in the light of reason. His books 
show that sometimes he followed one 
course and sometimes the other. In 
some of the early American lives, while 
there were no miracles, there were 
fables, and the editors of this Dictionary 
have subjected all such traditions to the 
purifying processes of research as well 
as of reason. 

The list of names in the first volume 
begins, alphabetically, with that of 
Cleveland Abbe, an astronomer and 
meteorologist who assisted in the 
organization of the United States 
Weather Service, and ends with that of 
Maurice Barrymore, the actor, who was 
born at Fort Agra in India, son of a 
surveyor for the East India Company, 
and was sent to England for his edu- 
cation, but soon took to the stage and 
when still a young man came to 
America. Between these two biogra- 
phies, each taking more than a page and 
giving an acquaintance with their in- 
dividuality as well as relating them to 
their times and their professions, are 
those of many adie of persons of 
widely varying fame, vocation, and 
fortune. While the Dictionary is pri- 
marily a work of reference, it is of deeper 
interest than fiction. Its characters are 
all real figures with accomplishments 
which make them good people to know 

—even when, as in some cases, they are 
bad people. 

Since the work was started, many 
men who were not eligible because they 
were alive have been admitted to its 
pages because they have now been 
gathered into the shadows. Among 
these are Carl Akeley, the naturalist, 


and Edgar A. Bancroft, the lawyer and 
diplomat, who was one of the party of 
four men constituting the American 
Mission to Morocco in 1923. 
Milligan Sloane, 


William 
the biographer of 
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Napoleon and another member of the 
Moroccan group, is now included. So 
is Albert J. Beveridge, called away be- 
fore he could complete a life of Lincoln 
that would have challenged the master- 
ship of his own John Marshall. 

At the dinner in New York Mr. Ochs 
told of having read that afternoon the 
sketch of Benedict Arnold which is 
given in the Dictionary, and he spoke 
of the fascinating narrative fh its 
breadth of view as something beyond 
his expectations. That tribute might 
well be paid to the work as a whole. 
How it has been possible for students, 
orators of every kind, writers, editors, 
and general readers to get along hereto- 
fore without such a comprehensive com- 
pendium of all American biography we 
do not know, but now that this mag- 
nificent and monumental work has 
appeared it becomes at once indispensa- 
ble to the collections of every library, 
public or private. §. H.C 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE JOHN B. SEMPLE EXPEDITION 
By W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 


s Route of the 
/928 John B. Semple Expedition 
Miles 


50 £00 





or a number of years the Carnegie 

Museum has been interested in the 
scientific exploration of the Labrador 
Peninsula, that immense area of coun- 
try, largely unexplored and unmapped, 
lying between Hudson Bay and Strait 
and the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Our object has been to determine the 
character and extent of the several life 
zone; or natural faunal areas, known as 
the Arctic, the Hudsonian, and the 
Canadian, especially as shown by the 
mammals and birds. Through the 
generous support of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and of sundry friends of 
the Museum we have been enabled to 
send a number of expeditions to the east 
coast of James and Hudson Bays and to 
the Atlantic coast of Labrador, and one, 
the most important of all, through the 
virtually unknown interior of the coun- 
try. This left the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence as the only coast 
with which the writer was unfamiliar, 








and although through the researches of 
others it had in the meantime become 
fairly well known—so far at least as its 
bird life was concerned—the oppor- 
tunity to investigate this part also was 
most welcome, and came about during 
this past season through the generosity 
of John B. Semple of Sewickley, one of 
the good friends of the Museum. 

In addition to Mr. Semple himself 
and the writer, the party included Dr. 
George M. Sutton, State Ornithologist 
of Pennsylvania, and J. Kenneth Doutt, 
a graduate student of the University of 
Pittsburgh and member of the Museum 
staff. Paul Commanda, an experienced 
Indian guide who had canal os well 
before, came in the capacity of camp 
assistant. Leaving Pittsburgh on May 
14, we arrived in Quebec in time to sail 
on the ship ‘North Shore,’’ a staunch 
little vessel that makes a biweekly trip 
during the open season along this 
interesting coast. The voyage down the 
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Photographing Nest of Black-Backed Gull—Kegashka River 
Mr. Todd, left; Dr. Sutton, center; Mr. Semple, right. 


Lawrence River and into the Gulf 
was delightful, clear skies and a calm 
sea being our lot. The scenery was im- 
pressive, the hills rising in places to a 
thousand feet or more, often directly 
from the edge of the water, and all 
clothed with a dense forest of spruce and 
fir. Our ports of call were mainly 
fishing villages and pulpwood camps. 
After four days we disembarked at 
Natashquan, a village some five hun- 
dred miles east of Quebec, where we 
were welcomed by Harrison F. Lewis, 
the officer in charge of the Canadian 
Government bird reservations on this 
coast, to whom we were indebted for 
numerous courtesies and much useful 
information. 

We had arranged to charter a forty- 
foot power boat with auxiliary sails 
for our further voyage, the owner and 
his son going as the crew. After load- 
ing our outfit and supplies, we finally 
got under way on May 22, but scarcely 
had we left port, heading east, than we 
met a boat just returning from Harring- 
ton, and learned that the drift ice was 
driving in on the shore with a strong 
east wind behind it, making it im- 
possible for us to get through. So we 
went into camp at the mouth of the 
Natashquan River, waiting for the wind 
to change. We utilized this enforced 
delay of two weeks in collecting small 
land birds, of which there was a con- 
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siderable variety. Ducks 
and sea fowl were also 
flying off the point here, 
and not a few fell victims. 
Proceeding eastward 
about twenty-five miles, 
we anchored in the mouth 
of the Kegashka River, 
off which there is a group 
of small islands, tenanted 
by a colony of gulls and 
other sea fowl. The next 
run brought us to the 
Washikuti River, one of our 
roughest camping spots, 
where we endured a cold 
day of storm and rain. 
We used the boat only for 
traveling from place to place, always 
camping ashore and preparing our 
specimens there. The long days in the 
north at this season gave ample time 
for work. From here we sailed on June 
13 to the village of Romaine to re- 
plenish our supplies, and thence to an 
island known as “‘Old Bluff,’’ where 
we had to camp on the only level spot 
available, which happened to be wet. 


Common Cormorant Nest—Lake River 
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Exceptional View of Common Cormorant 


Rainy and overcast weather here 
interfered with our work, but we 
secured a number of species new to our 
collection. Our next sailing on June 
18 brought us to historic ground—Lake 
Island, opposite Wapitagun—made 
famous by Audubon, who visited this 
part of the coast many 
years ago. Here is the 
only colony of common 
cormorants on the coast. 
Their nests were built on 
narrow shelves on the face 
of the cliffs falling down 
to the sea. Some inter- 
esting pictures of this 
colony were secured at a 
considerable risk. 

Many of the colonies of 
sea birds are within the 
limits of the Government 
Sanctuaries, where they 
could not of course be dis- 
turbed, but those that lay 
outside the reservations 
afforded us all the speci- 
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mens we needed. The Perroquet or 
Boat Islands, which we visited on June 
21 and 22, catch the overflow from one 
such reservation, and yielded a fair 
series of several kinds of sea birds. From 
here we went directly to Harrington 
Harbor, where we engaged a local pilot 
to take us to the mouth of the Little 
Mecatina River, where we planned to 
spend the last week of our stay in col- 
lecting in the bush. We pitched our 
tent in a little open spot that, when it 
rained, turned out to be the bed of a run- 
ning stream, so that we had to put down 
a thick coat of spruce boughs for a floor. 
The mosquitoes and black flies, which 
had not troubled us at all on the outer 
islands, now swarmed upon us, and a 
cheesecloth front for the tent had to be 
attached. Our labors here were success- 
ful insecuring anumber of nests andeggs 
of certain species which are accounted 
rare, and we returned to Harrington on 
July 1. The steamer picked us up here 
on July 4, and we reached Quebec on 
July 8, after a quiet voyage, and well 
satisfied with the results of our trip as 
a whole. Four hundred odd birds and 
mammals were brought back, and one 
hundred sets of birds’ eggs, besides some 
sheets of plants, some insects, shells, 
and other specimens interesting to the 
collector and ornithologist. 





Camping at the Mouth of Natashquan River 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ason and Penelope entered the Garden 
J of Gold and walked up on the deck 

of the Argo, whence they beheld 
the Ram wearing his golden fleece. 

‘‘Jason,"’ said Penelope, ‘I wish you 
would tell me who the men were who 
went with you on this boat on your voy- 
age to Colchis to 
get that sheep.” 

‘“Well, Penelope, 
they were a good 
lot of fellows, the 
first in importance, 
I would say, being 
Hercules with his 
club—worth a whole 
regiment of ordi- 
nary men. Then 
there were Theseus, 
the lad who killed 
the dread Minotaur 
which played havoc 
with Athens’ seven 
loveliest youths and 
maidens in the 
labyrinth of Daeda- 
lus; and Orpheus, 
the young musician 
whose lyre-playing 
melted the savage 
hearts of tigers, 
moved great oaks 
from their stations, 
and caused the very stones to relent of 
their hardness; and Meleager, the luck- 
less lover of the wind-footed Atalanta; 
and sagacious Nestor, who came to be 
the most respected counsel-giver of all 
the Grecian chiefs; and the inseparable 
twins of zodiac fame—Castor and 
Pollux—brothers, by the way, to the 
illustrious ship-launching Helen; and 
the winged warriors, Zetes and Calais, 
who were sons of the fearsome North 
Wind, Boreas. 

“Why, Jason,’ said Penelope in 
amazement, “‘I had no idea that the 
Argo carried such a distinguished crew. 
It sounds like the Greek Who's Who!”’ 


Af 


AUGUSTA FISHER PORTER 


“Doesn't it?’ laughed Jason, ‘‘and 
that is but a few of them. Some fifty 
Greek heroes manned the Argo and they 
called themselves the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition, because they were going on 
the quest of something of great value— 
a golden fleece. It was a wonderful idea 
and one that has 
been taken up by us 
moderns: look at 
the Byrd Expedition 
that has gone out 
in search of an even 
greater prize—un- 
tapped knowledge. 
Mark you, as this 
Greek expedition is 
justly celebrated in 
the Age of Fable, so 
this present-day one 
will be remembered 
as a high spot in our 
own Age of Adven- 
ture. 

“What fascinating 
parallels!’’ cried 
Penelo ‘*Each 
one of your old 
heroes has a bril- 
liant past, hasn't 
he?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ continued 
Jason, ‘‘there are 
tales of undying honor about them all.” 

“Turn Scheherazade, Jason,’’ chal- 
lenged Penelope, ‘‘and tell me of them 

—one by one—each time that we visit 
this radiant Garden.” 

‘That I will,’’ said Jason, ‘‘on one 
condition of course—that there will be 
no dire results if a story fails me.’ And 
after a pause, ‘I will begin with—” 
but he got no further, for his first tale 
of a Thousand and One Greek Knights 
was interrupted by the creak of the 
garden gate. 

“What a lovely visitor!’ 
lope. 

Yes, it was Mrs. John L. Porter, al- 


cried Pene- 
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ways thinking of the welfare of the 
bovs and girls of Carnegie Tech and 
coming now to give Jason $2,500 for the 
students in the Fine Arts sa 
there. This sum is to endow the 
Mrs. John L. Porter Prizes for Progress. 
Each year the income from this amount 
will be awarded to those earning it, and 
the principal stands firmly for the 1946 
endowment settlement, when on the 
Corporation's two-for-one basis it will 
become $7,500. 

They were just going home. ‘“‘But 
wait a minute,’’ cried Jason, ‘‘here is 
somebody else.”’ 

He stepped forward a few paces, and 
in the gathering dusk met a face which 
Penelope could not see, but she heard 
the stranger utter these words: ‘‘Please 
place in the Garden of Gold this sum of 
$50 in honor of the eightieth birthday 
of Dr. W. J. Holland, who has done so 
much for the Institute and science—and 
say it is from a friend.” 

After making this beautiful speech, 
the visitor turned and departed from 
the Garden. 

‘Jason, do you know who he is?”’ 
asked Penelope as they started home- 
ward. 

“Yes, I do,’’ answered Jason with a 
smile of mystery, “‘but I can’t tell.’’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE ON 
INSTITUTE GIVERS 


" Mr. Carnegie’s speech at the dedi- 

cation of the new Carnegie Institute 
building in 1907 he had a good deal to 
say concerning his expectation that a 
time would arrive when the future 
support of his great philanthropic 
foundations in Pittsburgh would de- 
pend for their further development upon 
the generous support of the people of 
this city, and the following excerpt 
from his address shows the working of 
his mind on this subject: 


“Now I wish to speak of a very 
pleasant feature. The gifts to the vari- 
ous departments of the Institute have 


already been so numerous that mention 
of the donors is impracticable. More 
than twenty have been given to the 
Art Gallery; between four and five 
hundred to the Museum, some of the 
gifts being extremely valuable; no less 
than seven hundred to the Library; and, 
here is a bright spot, even the Technical 
School, which has just started, has 
received $15,000 to found a scholarship 
to be given to a poor but worthy stu- 
dent. [Applause| 1 was happier when 
I received that letter than I have been 
for a long time. 

‘There is room for many things of the 
spirit in our city. Things material are 
abundant. Our mills and factories are 
numerous, large, and prosperous, but 
things material, including money itself, 
should only be the foundation upon 
which we build things spiritual. Our 
mines of iron and coal have not com- 
pleted their mission when transmuted 
into articles for use; not even completed 
their mission when transmuted into 
dollars. All is still upon the material 
plane. Not until the dollars are trans- 
muted into service for others, in one of 
the many forms best calculated to 
appeal to and develop the higher things 
of the moral, intellectual, and esthetic 
life, has wealth completely justified its 
existence. [Applause| Dollars are only 
dross until spiritualized, a means to an 
end; and miserable is the man, mean and 
squalid his life, who knows no better 
than to deaden his soul by mere posses- 
sion, counting over the hoard which 
holds him down, or using his faculties 
in old age in augmenting the useless 
stuff which ministers not to any taste 
worthy of man. [Applause| 

‘‘There is surely to arise from the 
wealth created here a body of men who 
will find in the distribution of their 
gains where they were made the genuine 
reward which surplus wealth can give, 
the knowledge that it is certain in after 
years to elevate, refine, and purify the 
lives of those who succeed us, and that 
we have left one spot of earth at least 
a little better than we found it.”’ 
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“THE PLAY'S THE THING” 
A Review of ‘‘The Pleasure Garden”’ 


by Beatrice Mayor Given in the 


Theatre of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By E. Martin Browne, 


Mr. THEODORE 
VIEHMAN chose 
for his first pro- 
duction this year 
an English play 
by an author 
Beatrice Mayor 
not very well 
known even in 
her own a: 
but respected a 
always sealing 
work of real 
interest. Miss Mayor is a student of 
human character, more so perhaps than 
a dramatist. She finds her material in 
the mosaic of tragedy and comedy 
which any view of people in the mass 
gives one; and accordingly she inclines 
to choose a public place for her setting, 





Assistant Director of Drama 


so that she can observe the various 
people in it. Her best known play is a 
one-act set in a street; this longer play 
is set in a public park, having very 
recognizable characteristics of Hyde 
Park in London. 
The thread which stands for a story 
is provided by a dialogue between a 
philosophic gentleman with a pipe and 
a young student of crabs, which re- 
sults in the student's devoting his after- 
noon to the study of human beings in- 
stead. Appalled by their tragedies and 
follies, he returns to his crabs at the end. 
A diffuse play, you guess. Yes, it is, 
but the various groups of characters are 
quite skillfully balanced. You have the 
rich lady with her maid; the poor, sick, 
half-mad gentlewoman who has come 
down in the world—always the most 





SCENE FROM ‘“‘THE PLEASURE GARDEN" 
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pathetic figure in any European coun- 
try; the young lovers, cleverly entangled 
with the prostitute ( (who was made by 
fine playing into the heroine of the 
evening ); the quarrelsome husband and 
wife; the ineffectual genius; the hypo- 
chondriac major; the girl witha smile 
and the waitress with a scowl. It isa 
satisfying medley. One feels that 
moralizing—perhaps too pointed, and 
certainly too long-winded—was in- 
dulged in at times. The last scene 
seemed to need cutting. This was 
probably the result of the play’s not 
having undergone the test of com- 
mercial production. 

It was put on in England by a society 
whose name will have a place in every 
history of our contemporary drama— 
the Incorporated Stage Society. Found- 
ed in the earliest days of Shaw, it has 
continued for nearly forty years to pro- 
duce annually four plays with a first- 
class cast for two performances each in 
London. Among its authors are all the 
advance guard of modern dramatists. 
It has been the means of introducing 
them to London, and so very largely it 
has begotten the movement towards 
vital drama in England. It has been 
cosmopolitan in its taste, and has never 
wavered from the highest standards. 
Wherefore its imprimatur on a play is a 
badge of solid worth. 

For students, “‘The Pleasure Garden”’ 
is admirable exercise. It gives a wide 
range of parts, studied with great care 
by the author. Mr. Viehman’s cast- 
ing gave us some of the most useful and 
interesting indications of our students’ 
Capacities. 


The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well meaning, but 
without understanding. 

—Louis Demsitz BRANDEIS 


Americans must come to Europe to study the 
past, and Europeans must come to America to 
study the future. 


—Paut CLaupDEL 
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1928-1929 ENROLLMENT IN 
THE CARNEGIE SCHOOLS 


tT Carnegie schools—the Institute 
of Technology and the Library 
School—continue to grow in fame and 
in size, as indicated by the increasing 
enrollment each year. 

The registration for 1928-1929 at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
reaches the amazing figure of 6,163 
students; 2,449 of whom are day stu- 
dents, 3,454 are night students, and 
260 are part-time students. The en- 
rollment is not only large but cosmo- 
politan, as indicated by the fact that in 
this number are represented forty-five 
States and nine foreign countries. A 
comparison of these figures with those 
of 1905-1906, when the total registra- 
tion reached 765 and only ten States 
were represented, shows the ever- 
mounting popularity of Tech as an edu- 
cational institution. 

The enrollment in the Carnegie Li- 
brary School for 1928-1929 numbers 
forty-seven. These girls come from 
eleven different States and include 
graduates from fourteen universities 
and colleges. 


THE POPULAR PRIZE 


grew C. TarBELL, a distinguished 
American painter, won the Popular 
Prize in the recent International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings. Mr. Tarbell is 
no stranger to Pittsburgh, having been 
a contributor to the Carnegie Inter- 
national since its inception in 1896. At 
different times he has received all three 
prizes and medals: in 1901 he received 
the Third Prize for his ‘‘Venetian 
Blind’’; in 1904 the Second Prize for his 
‘‘A Rehearsal in the Studio’’; and in 
1909 the First Prize for his ‘‘Girl 
Crocheting.” 

Mr. Tarbell has won practically all 
the important awards offered in this 
country and is represented in all the 
large galleries in the United States. 
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UNIVERSITY REVIVAL IN EUROPE 


By S7=pHEN P. DuGGAN 
Director of the Institute of International Education 


THREE years ago 
the visitor to 
Europe discover- 
ed real discour- 
agement concern- 
ing intellectual 
and scholarly 
conditions. This 
was partly due to 
the oe that the 
allotments in the 
national budgets 
for educational 
purposes had generally been reduced, 
and that the salaries of university pro- 
fessors had become a pitiful recompense 
for their long preparation and aes 
labors. But it was due even more to the 
belief that the hard conditions of life 
resulting from the War, necessitating 
the turning of attention primarily to the 
material bases of life itself, would cause 
the youth of today to become indifferent 
to scholarly interests. The situation in 
France will illustrate the point. The 
French have always been proud of their 
great cultural heritage. The group 
upon which they relied to receive and 
to pass on that heritage has always been 
made up of the sons and daughters of 
the intellectual classes, the university 
and lycée teachers, the physicians, law- 
yers, and professional classes generally, 
the functionnaires. But it was just 
these classes that were hardest hit by 
the War. In most cases it had always 
meant careful calculation to send a son 
or daughter to the lycée and university. 
After the War it was almost impossible 
and the cultural leaders of the nation 
saw their sons and daughters drifting 
into the practical vocations, into busi- 
ness, finance, industry. France was in 





danger of losing its cultural eminence. 
A visitor this year discovers an entirely 
different attitude of mind. 


With re- 
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turning prosperity has come a revival of 
confidence that France would retain her 
cultural prestige. It is true that the 
advances in salaries of functionnaires 
and lycée and university teachers have 
not been adequate. But those advances 
have been accompanied by a consider- 
able allotment my in the budget 
for fellowships. These are given to the 
brightest ae in the lycées to enable 
them to continue their studies in the 
university. While this will result in an 
increase in the already distressingly 
severe competitions in French educa- 
tional circles, it will go far to retain 
the best minds of France for cultural 
pursuits. 

German experience has been similar 
to that of France. Asa result of the fall 
in the value of the mark in the years 
following the War, the fortunes of the 

eople whose sons and daughters had 
comets attended the universities were 
wiped out. Then a remarkable thing 
happened in German educational his- 
tory. Up to the time of the War the 
number of students in German universi- 
ties who had worked their way par- 
tially or wholly was negligible, and 
those who did so were declassé. After 
the War the universities were thronged 
with students, some of them belonging 
to the old classes which had formerly 
attended, some of them belonging to the 
classes that had not. But the majority 
of them, in 1923 amounting to two 
thirds, had not the necessary money to 
pay their way and had to resort to doing 
all kinds of work to maintain them- 
selves. But working one’s way while 
attending university classes has not been 
popular in Germany, and the percentage 
of students doing so has steadily di- 
minished until today it is hardly 
twenty-five per cent. The teaching 
staff discourages it on the ground that 
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the student who works has a divided 
interest and has neither the time nor 
the power necessary for his studies. The 
dificulty has been partially overcome 
by the rapid economic recovery in 
Germany during the past few years and 
partially in the same way as in France 
—namely, by the establishment of 
fellowships for bright students in the 
gymnasium who wish to go forward to 
the university. 


A MEDIEVAL CHRISTMAS 
PLAY IN A PITTSBURGH 
CHURCH 


or the first time, it is believed, a 
Finedieval play of the Birth of Jesus is 
to be played in a Pittsburgh church— 
Saint Mary’s, McKee Place—on the 
evenings of December 28, 30, and 31 at 
8:30 o'clock. The play is the Coventry 
Nativity Play, from the cycle performed 
by the guilds of that city in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries. It contains the famous Herod to 
whom Hamlet refers in his speech to the 
players*—evidently Shakespeare saw 
the play in his young days. It is being 
put on by a cast mostly connected with 
the church; several of them are also 
members of the Drama Department at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and the director, E. Martin Browne, is 
a member of the Tech Little Theatre 
faculty. Mr. Browne's experience in- 
cludes two previous productions of the 
play in England. Contemporary carols 
accompany the play. Admission is free, 
and no drama lover in Pittsburgh should 
miss seeing this medieval play in its 
authentic style and setting. 


*O it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 
Very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, w ‘ho, 
for the most part, are capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb shows and noise: I could have 
such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; 
it out-herods Herod. 
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MEMBERSHIPS FOR 
OUR FRIENDS 


Memoria. BENEFACTOR 


By gift or devise $1,000,000. 
MeEmorIAL PATRON 

By gift or devise 500,000. 
ENDOWMENT FELLOW 

By gift or devise 100,000. 
ENDOWMENT FRIEND 

By gift or devise 50,000. 
ENDOWMENT Donor 

By gift or devise 25,000. 
ENDOWMENT GIVER 

By gift or devise 10,000. 
SUSTAINING MEMBER 

Annually 1,000. 
CoNTRIBUTING FELLOW 

Annually er oe 250. 
SUBSCRIBING MEMBER 

Annually eae 100. 
SUBSCRIBING FRIEND 

Annually ‘rr 50. 
MEMBER 

Annually a: 10. 
Non-ResipENT MEMBER 

Annually le ibe <a % 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


The arts of the world are suffering an eclipse. 
Creative music has almost ceased. Patating has 
fallen back and sculpture is in almost the same 
condition. 

Ten years after the Civil War American archi- 
tecture had reached the lowest depths of degenera- 
tion. There has been no parallel to the American 
architecture of that perio in all history. 

Today, however, it is on a higher level than 
that of any other country in the world. The 
change for the better began with Richardson and 
McKim, and now there are, in ecclesiastical work 
alone, thirty or forty men doing excellent things. 

—Ravpx Apams CraM 


Nothing will ever be attempted if all possible 


objections must first be overcome. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY TRADITION 





By Freperick P. Kepper 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


To discuss the 
Carnegie tradi- 
tion I have to go 
back to before 
the Civil War. 
There was a 
Colonel Ander- 
son of Pennsyl- 
vania who had 
some books. He 
put a little note 
in the Pittsburgh 
paper to the 
effect that he would be in his house on 
Saturday afternoons at a certain hour 
and that any apprentice who came prop- 
etly introduced could take out a book 
from his library, return it, and get an- 
other book on succeeding Saturdays. 
The next issue of the Pittsburgh paper 
contained a letter which was a mixture 
of gratitude and fury, gratitude that 
anybody should think of the little boys 
of the town, and fury that it was limited 
to apprentices. The writer was an er- 
rand boy. Why shouldn't he have the 
opportunity of borrowing books? 

The Colonel sent for this writer who 
said that his name was Andrew Car- 
negie. The privileges were opened to 
him, and, when he had to leave school 
at the age of thirteen, he began what be- 
came a really, all round, first-rate educa- 
tion which he got himself from books. 

We have a gap in the record for a 
certain number of years while Andrew 
Carnegie was learning to make money 
in the steel business. He had decided 
in the Colonel Anderson days that, 
when he could, he was going to do the 
same thing, and presently he began to 
have a lot of fun. He offered to all and 
sundry towns a library building. He 


confined himself to the construction of 


the building, and he did it on condition 
that the community provide land and a 
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certain definite portion of the financial 
support for the conduct of the library. 

This kept on until there were libraries 
spotted all over the world—libraries in 
the Fiji Islands out in the Pacific; libra- 
ries in the Seychelles Islands of the In- 
dian Ocean, of which many people have 
never heard. He spent personally, and, 
after he had funded his fortune the Car- 


negie Corporation spent, something 
over $52,000,000 in public library 
buildings. 


Then something happened. During 
the War word was sent out from Wash- 
ington that all labor and all material 
should be conserved for military pur- 
poses, and the trustees of the Carnegie 
Corporation stopped the building of 
library buildings ‘‘until further notice.” 
That further notice has never been 
given, because, having once stopped, 
they also looked and listened, and they 
decided that if a demonstration had 
been made that a community needed a 
library building, it had been made with 
the $52,000,000, and it might be well 
to do something else with the same 
proportion of available funds. 

What was the next thing todo? This 
is only a few years ago. If anybody at 
that time had asked an intelligent and 
well-informed foreigner to name the 
three greatest contributions to human 
enlightenment which had come from the 
American people, there is no doubt at 
all that among those three he would cer- 

tainly have named the American public 
library and he would probably have put 
it at the head of his list. 

That was due to what the modern 
folks would call a fixed idea on Mr. 
Carnegie’s part, but it was due to an 
even greater degree to the fact that the 
American librarian had made himself a 
different kind of librarian than the 
world had ever known before, and he 





had done it mainly through his own 
professional body, the American Li- 
brary Association. This whole thing 
must sO impress us and the stranger— 
that the idea of bringing people to 
books if possible; but if not, bringing 
books to people—is an American idea. 

So, our Board decided that, instead of 
going on with the building of libraries 
with bricks and mortar, it would help 
the librarians to help themselves build 
up the library service, and they began 
by annual grants of money to enable the 
librarians to do jobs of which they saw 
the importance and which they couldn't 
do from their ordinary income. 

They also helped the librarians in 
their desire to look after the coming 
generation of librarians and the library 
schools. I think I am safe in saying 
that, of all the professions, the two 
which recognize the responsibility for 
the training of those who come after 
them the most vividly are the archi- 
tects and the librarians. An architect 
never thinks of his own time or con- 
venience if it has something to do with 
the great tradition of his profession, 
and it is precisely the same with the 
librarian. 

Those annual grants went along; but, 
if you want to accomplish anything 
worth while with money which isn't 
yours but which is given in trust to 
vour Board, you must take the long 
view, not only for the sake of the 
beneficiary, but for the sake of the 
foundation itself. 

How is one to apply this idea to the 
specific situation in library service? 
When we first decided what would be 
the longer view—what would be a 
period of years that wasn't too long and 
wasn't too short—we decided on ten 
years. And we decided that for ten 
vears we might put in $500,000 a year. 

We decided we ought to make pos- 
sible the start of a new library school, 
which will be from the very beginning 
a real part in a real university; not a 
large school, but a school which will be, 
say, comparable to the Hopkins Medical 
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School. Our real love, however, was 
still the American Library Association, 
We wanted to continue such of the 
grants as had been made for specific 
purposes to the American Library Asso- 
ciation and at the same time contribute, 
as these funds would permit, to an en- 
dowment to that Association. 

Having done it in theory, we con- 
sulted our friends in the American 
Library Association. We were trying to 
find out whether they-had the capacity 
for looking ahead, whether they could 
take the long view. We decided, after 
consulting with them, that they had. 
Then we looked around to see whether 
there was any university which was 
willing to try out a wholly new type of 
professional school, and we found it in 
the University of Chicago. 

We know perfectly well that we 
haven't made all the provisions the 
American Library Association needs, 
and I think we are quite right for their 
sake, as well as our own, in leaving 
them pretty hard up considering the 
opportunities they have in the whole 
scheme of American life. It is a very 
bad thing for any enterprise to get so 
closely associated with any single 

source of supply that other people have 

an alibi. For example, the very gener- 
osity of Mr. Rockefeller, in the early 
days, to the University of Chicago was 
about the hardest hurdle the University 
had to get over—to make the com- 
munity feel that it had one of the big 
institutions of the world and that it 
was up to the citizens to support it. 

Great as is the work, great as are the 
opportunities, great as is the load on the 
public library today, my guess is that 
the load is going to be immensely in- 
creased in the development of educa- 
tion. Education is going to be recog- 
nized more and more as a lifelong pro- 
cess, and no greater agency exists for its 
continuation than the American public 
library. The use and the success of the 
American library depend more than 
any one can realize on the American Li- 
brary Association. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 
1835-1919 





M*™ CarneGie has recently made a 
gift to the Institute of this bronze 
bust of Mr. Carnegie, and it now holds 
the place of honor in the Founder’s 
Room. 

A replica of it has just been presented 
by Mrs. Carnegie to the Pan-American 
Union, the unveiling of which took 


place on December 15 in Washington. 
It can now be viewed in the Hall of the 
Americas there. 

The sculptor is Robert R. Goulden 
of the English school and a member of 
the Society of British Sculptors. He 
has treated his study of Mr. Carnegie 
with sympathetic dignity. 
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BENEVOLENT WEALTH 


A NDREW CARNEGIE believed that men 


of great wealth were the trustees of 


their fortunes, and the fact that John 
D. Rockefeller holds the same view is 
shown in the annual report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation for 1927, which 
discloses with a few graphic and star- 
tling statements what can be done _to- 
ward the advancement of civilization 
by a well-directed use of benevolent 
wealth. 

During 1927 the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, in disbursing from income and 
capital $11,223,124, (1) aided local 
health organization in eighty-five 
counties of six states in the Mississippi 
flood area; (2) operated an emergency 
field training station for health workers 
in this region besides contributing to- 
ward the support of nine other training 
centers elsewhere; (3) assisted nine 
schools or institutes of public health 
and three departments of hygiene in 
university medical schools; (4) gave aid 
to seventeen nurse training schools in 
nine countries; (5) furnished funds for 
land, buildings, operation, or endow- 
ment to nineteen medical schools in 
fourteen countries; (6) supported the 
Peking Union Medical College; (7) 
paid two million dollars toward a new 
site for the University of London; (8) 
helped Brazil to maintain precautionary 
measures against yellow fever; (9) con- 
tinued studies of that disease in West 
Africa on the Gold Coast and in Nigeria; 
(10) had a part in malaria control 
demonstrations or surveys in eight 
states of the Southern United States and 
in eleven foreign countries; (11) aided 
nineteen governments to bring hook- 
worm disease under control; (12) con- 
tributed to the health budgets of 268 
counties in twenty-three states of the 
American Commonwealth and of thirty- 
one similar governmental divisions in 
fourteen foreign countries; (13) helped 
to set up or maintain public health 
laboratory services or divisions of vital 
Statistics, sanitary engineering, 


or epi- 
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demiology in the national health 
services of nineteen countries abroad 
and in the state health departments of 
sixteen American states; (14) made 
grants for mental hygiene work in the 
United States and ‘Canada; (15) pro- 
vided funds for biological research at 
the Johns Hopkins University and aided 
investigations in this field at Yale Uni- 
versity, the State University of lowa, 
the University of Hawaii, the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu, and 
certain universities of Australia; (16) 
helped the League of Nations to con- 
duct study tours or interchanges for 
125 health officers from forty-four 
countries, to supply world-wide in- 
formation about communicable diseases, 
to train government officials in vital 
statistics, and to establish a library of 
health documents; (17) provided, di- 
rectly or indirectly, fellowships for 864 
men and women from fifty-two different 
countries, and paid the traveling ex- 
penses of 115 officials or professors mak- 
ing study visits either individually or 
in commissions; (18) made minor ap- 
propriations for improving the teaching 
of the premedical sciences in China and 
Siam, for the operating expenses of 
hospitals in China, and for laboratory 
supplies, equipment, and literature for 
European medical centers which have 
not yet recovered from the after-effects 
of the War; (19) lent staff members as 
consultants and gave small sums for 
various purposes to many governments 
and institutions; (20) made surveys of 
health conditions and of medical and 
nursing education in fourteen countries. 

The distribution of this great income 
is therefore shown to have touched 
human needs wherever life exists on 
this globe. 


The never-to-be-forgotten truth is that huge 
fortunes, so far as their owners are concerned, are 
as useless as the Star and Garter are to their pos- 
sessors, and not so ornamental; and . these 
fortunes Cannot give their owners more out of lite 
worth having than is secured by a competence so 
modest that men beginning as workers can, with 
health, ability, and sobriety win for old age. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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AND STILL THEY COME! 


r. Witt1AM H. Rosinson, vice 
M president of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, is the newest member of the 
Patrons Art Fund. 

Itall came about 
sonaturally. The 
CaRNEGIE MaGa- 
zINE sat down be- 
side Mr. Robinson 
at dinner the other 
evening, and Mr. 
Robinson said: 

“T have just 
been reading your 
latest number and 
I would like very 
much to join your 
Patrons Art Fund 
for $10,000, pay- 
able at the rate of 
$1,000 a year. Do 
you think you can 
let me do that?”’ 

And the next 
day came a letter 
from Mr. Robin- 
son confirming the 
pleasing proposal. 
Consequently, the 
Patrons Art Fund, which is used for the 
purchase of representative paintings for 
the Carnegie Institute permanent collec- 
tion, now has a membership of seventeen 


WILLIAM H. 


as follows: Edward H. Bindley; Paul 
Block; George W. Crawford; Mrs. Wil- 
liam N. Frew, in memory of William 
N. Frew; Howard 
Heinz; Miss Mary 
L. Jackson, in 
memory of her 
brother John Beard 
Jackson; George 
Lauder; Willis F. 
McCook; Andrew 
W. Mellon; R. B. 
Mellon; W. L. 
Mellon; F. F. Ni- 
cola; Mrs. John L. 
Porter; Mrs. Henry 
R. Rea; William 
H. Robinson; Emil 
Winter; and Mrs. 
Joseph R. Wood- 
well and Mrs. 
James D. Hailman, 
in memory of 
Joseph R. Wood- 
well. The sub- 
scriptions to date 
constitute a total 
of $170,000, and as 
the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York will, up to a 
certain amount, give dollar for dollar 
in 1936, it will be seen that the Fund 
is a great source of value and power. 


ROBINSON 


THE CULTURED MIND IN BUSINESS 


a is no longer any question in 
regard to the superior availability 
of a college-bred man for promotion to 
the higher positions in industrial 


establishments. The technical know- 
ledge and mental discipline which come 
with college training give value to the 
college man which the boy who stops 
at the common school grades frequently 


lacks. The prince of philosophers knew 
what he was talking about when he pro- 
nounced his great apothegm, ‘‘Knowl- 
edge is power.’’ The man who has 
made his mind a reservoir of all knowl- 
edge that has come within his grasp 
will find himself gifted with inexhaust- 
ible wealth. Much of this knowledge 
may seem at the moment superfluous 
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THE C 


to the career he has mapped out for 
himself, but superfluous knowledge in 
the end will enable him to conquer 
worlds which can never be reached by 
the man who confines his information 
within the narrow channels of his 
chosen profession. 

Modern education should come more 
and more to a harmonious union between 
technical instruction on the one side 
and the classical or humanitarian 
courses on the other. There is no great- 
er error than the belief that either one 
of these systems without the other will 
give the youth of our land a sufficient 
mental equipment. Technical educa- 
tion should aim at synthetical methods 
rather than at the analytical system 
which it has followed in the past. On 
the railroad we want a man in the shops 
who can not only take an engine to 
pieces, that being his analytical power, 
but who can also construct it when its 
parts are first assembled. This is what 
I mean by synthetical education, and 
the same definition will run through all 
mechanics, and even through literature. 
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The student who is trained to analyze 
will make a critic in literature, while 
the student with a synthetic mind 
properly developed may become a 
dramatist or a statesman. 

Taking the men as equals in their 
technical instruction, I maintain that 
the architect who reads Shakespeare 
will design a more beautiful build 
than he who knows only Euclid; that 
the engineer who has been trained to 
study the statues of ancient Greece will 
build a better bridge than the man who 
cannot describe the Parthenon frieze; 
that the lawyer whose mind blooms 
with the flowers of literature will bea 
truer counselor than he who creeps in 
a dusty career of case law; that the 
banker who is familiar with the great 
epochs of history will attract business 
against the mental processes that have 
twisted themselves around interest and 
discount; and that the manufacturer 
and the business man in every field will 
enhance his usefulness in proportion to 
the domain of his imagination. 

M. Eauise 


THE ART MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


What Other Cities are doing to Promote Popular Culture 


ew York, through the medium of 

Columbia University, has lately 
received another $100,000 to add to the 
original $1,000,000 already given by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for the erection and equipment of the 
new Medical Center there. 

New York’s American Museum of 
Natural History plans an expansion 
program that provides for — new 
sections—Afr:can, Australian, Middle 
American, South Asiatic, ee 
(with an enormous planetarium), a Lec- 
ture Amphitheatre, and Roosevelt Hall 

at a cost of more than $16,000,000 in 
the next eleven years. 

The Museum of the City of New York 
recently reached its goal of $2,000,000 
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for this first museum in America to be 
built by popular ae: 

The Art Institute of Chicago dis- 
tributes $15,785 in cash prizes to artists 
yearly, a sum larger by than is given 
by any other art institute in this coun- 
try. This year the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Medal for painting and sculp- 
ture has been increased to $2,500. 

The late Charles M. Hall, an honored 
citizen of Pittsburgh, has left his entire 
fortune for the advancement of educa- 
tion, science, and the endowment of 
institutions of learning. The latest 
gift from his benevolence is an endow- 
ment of $2,500,000 to Peking University 
for the study of Oriental art, arche- 
ology, and culture. 
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THE HAMERSCHLAG 
MEMORIAL 





_ bronze tablet in memory of 
Arthur Arton Hamerschlag, first 
president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (1903-1922), was unveiled 
in conjunction with the celebration of 
the annual Carnegie Day—Andrew Car- 
negie’s birthday—on November 27. 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
made the dedicatory speech in Music 
Hall. The tablet has been placed on the 
wall in the Tech Administration Hall. 
The memorial was designed by a 
former Tech instructor of sculpture, 
Berthold Nebel. 
_In speaking of Dr. Hamerschlag, Dr. 
Keppel said: 
“T think as an educator he is dis- 
tinctly a national figure when 
the historian of the future looks back 
upon what was happening in American 
education during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century and tries to 
describe and tries to praise them, I do 
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not believe that he can deal with that 
picture—no matter how briefly—with- 
out making some mention of the part 
played by Arthur Hamerschlag. There 
I think is his real memorial; not what 
he put into the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, for which he would gladly 
have given his life, but what he put into 
American education as a whole. 

I pay tribute to the memory, not of a 
paragon of all the academic virtues, but 
of a brilliant mind, a picturesque and 
stimulating personality, and to my very 
dear friend.” 





THE HUNGER FOR KNOWLEDGE 


At the summit the snow was five feet deep. On 
the final lap of his three days’ trip the forest ranger 
was forced to abandon his sled and complete his 
journey on snowshoes. He stumbled and fell in 
the drifts, and rose to struggle forward again. 
But he reached his goal at last—the R. F. D. mail 
box. Twice before he had made this long hard 
trip only to be disappointed. But this time the 
mail had arrived, and there were two books for 
him. They were Taine’s ‘History of English 
Literature’’ and Arnold's ‘‘Essays in Criticism." 

This is an experience of a Scandinavian in one 
of the western states, who, with his German-born 
wife, undertook to study English literature by 
correspondence in their isolated mountain home. 
His wife wrote to the librarian who supplied them 
with books by parcel post: ‘‘Home study has ex- 
tended our horizon and we no longer dread the 
winters.” 

This year 1,500,000 people in the United States 
are paying $70,000,000 to privately controlled and 
owned correspondence schools. There are 150,000 
more enrolled in university extension courses. 
In Milwaukee alone 42,000 adults—eight per 
cent of the total population—attend night classes, 
workers’ classes, or study groups. Everywhere 
there is a growing urge of men and women for 
self-education. 

In all of these efforts the outstanding need is for 
books. No student can be expected to own all of 
the books necessary for his studies; many of the 
most deserving of the adult students cannot afford 
to buy them. Books should be accessible to them, 
and the agency best suited to meet this require- 
ment is the public library. 

Through its Board on the Library and Adult 
Education the American Library Association 
assists libraries in the development oi their edu- 
cational service to men and women and older boys 
and girls out of school. It cooperates also with 
the various agencies interested in promoting edu- 
cational facilities for those whose mental growth 
must come through reading and that mainly 
through the public library. 


—AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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THE ALASKAN BLACK WOLF 





May He Never Reach Your Door! 


7 ferocious wolf was mounted for 
the Museum by R. H. Santens and 
recently shown to the public for the 
first time. It is the gift of Mrs. Telesio 
Lucci who had received it in 1915 from 
the daughter of a minister located at the 
station of Fort Yukon above the Arctic 
Circle. 

The species is rapidly dwindling since 
the constant offer of bounties has caused 
it to be hunted down, and this is the 
only one in this country so far as Mr. 
Santens knows. In appearance it is a 
dog-like animal and a formidable one, 
cunning and merciless in preying on all 
other animals. It has powerful legs 
and mighty teeth whose bite never fails 
to break a bone or tear out the flesh. 
This wolf of the black variety is some- 
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times called a timber wolf although it 
has often been found in untimbered 
lands. 

Mrs. Lucci not only presented the 
wolf but also bore the expense of $100 
for its mounting. 


The youth of America needs now, more than 
ever, contact with great ideas and ideals which 
are to be found in the struggles and achievements 
of the men of Greece and Rome; he needs lessons 
in patriotism and public service, a love of the 
beautiful and an appreciation of the things of the 
mind, a broad humanism, and a spirit of tolerance 
for the opinions of others. We have not yet 
arisen to these ideals as they are set by Pericles in 
his great Funeral Oration in commemoration Ot 
the Athenians who fell in battle at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. This oration is handed 
down to us by the historian, Thucydides, and ex- 
presses Pericles’ ideal of the greatness of Athens, 
an ideal which in many respects Athens realized. 

Henry S. ScripNER 
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thas been a hard and fast rule in play- 
| writing, from Euripides to Clyde 
Fitch, to keep the audience thoroughly 
aware of the secret motives which give 
the piece its action, while the persons 
in the play were the only ones to be 
mystified by the plot. Under this 
custom the characters on the stage are 
developed in interest in proportion to 
the degree in which the plot concerns 
them, and the thing that is called 
“action’’ takes place—not on the stage, 
where everything that occurs is stage 
business—but in the minds of the audi- 
ence, who are working out step by step 
the problem of the piece, which the 
persons in the drama do not themselves 
know until the dénouement reveals it 
to them. For example, in ‘‘Hamlet’’ 
the audience is permitted to learn very 
soon after the opening of the piece that 
Hamlet's father has been murdered by 
the reigning King, but no one else in 
the play knows this except Hamlet 
himself until the last moment when the 
dying Prince attacks and kills the 
guilty King. In “‘Othello’’ the audi- 
ence knows that the handkerchief 
which stirs the Moor to murder Desde- 
mona has been stolen by Iago to ac- 
complish that very purpose, but no one 
on the stage knows it except Iago. To 
use a more modern instance, those who 
saw the recent all-star production of 
“Diplomacy’’ will remember that the 
papers were stolen, not by an unknown 
thief, but by one of the characters who 
did the deed in fu!! view of the audi- 
ence, and the ‘“‘action’’ of that play 
occurs in the minds of the audience 
because they know that when the 
young husband falsely accuses his bride 
of the theft she is not guilty; and they 
are going to be swayed by their emo- 
tions until he learns what they know. 
It will be seen from this that the action 
of a play is not what is done on the 
stage but what takes place in the minds 
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FALSE DRAMA TECHNIQUE 


A Note by Monsizur Ecuisk 
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of the audience because of what is done 
on the stage. I have never heard this 
definition of dramatic “‘action’’ but 
believe I have correctly stated the point. 

But in recent times a new and false 
method has crept into the craft of play- 
writing, whereby it is the audience that 
is mystified and kept in darkness until 
the last moment. In all the late crime 
plays a murder or a theft is committed. 
The audience is not permitted to know 
who did it, and the result is that the 
characters can have no dramatic value 
beyond their own personalities. The 
plays that are written under this tech- 
nique are necessarily ephemeral for the 
reason that the moment the cat is out of 
the bag the interest ends. Thus, ‘‘Di- 
plomacy,’’ written under the funda- 
mental and ancient rule laid down by 
Aristotle, has been a vital play for fifty 
years, and will probably continue to 
absorb the public for another century, 
because this “‘action’’ will always re- 
peat itself in the minds of the spec- 
tators as often as the play is seen—they 
will always want to help the young 
wife out of her trouble by shouting the 
truth at her stupid husband—while the 
‘cheap and theatric play which holds 
its plot away from the audience will 
never survive its first season, because it 
is devoid of real dramatic action. 

There is a tendency now to return to 
first principles, and in a play lately seen 
in London called ‘‘The Fourth Wall,”’ 
the murder occurs on the stage, and the 
audience immediately becomes absorbed 
in having the girl know, what they 
know, that her uncle has been murdered 
and that he has not committed suicide. 
And the action dominates the minds of 
the audience until she does learn this 
secret. 

Let us have done with the false tech- 
nique of the mystery play, and return 
to the production of real dramas. 
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WHO READS WHAT—AND WHY? 

What causes some people habitually to crave 
good reading and others to read almost nothing of 
value? What trends in reading are tollowed by 
young people in various walks of life? What can 
be done to develop desirable reading habits? 

Scores of similar questions have given rise to the 
necessity for a study of reading habits in America 
to determine what it is, or what is lacking, in the 
experience of men and women which causes some 
to become readers while others remain nonreaders 
and to discover what can be done to create and 
foster better and more permanent reading habits. 
Such a study is now being made. 

If school systems are justified in spending 
millions of dollars each year in teaching children 
to read, librarians believe it is imperative that 
this training be carried over into life outside the 
school by the establishment of reading habits of 
the kind to insure intelligent participation in 
personal, social, and civic activities. The accom- 
plishment of this aim makes it necessary to ac- 
quaint people with the sources and values of 
reading matter and to develop standards in the 
selection of reading material. 

A study was recently undertaken to discover 
what were the reading interests of 1,868 industrial 
workers—883 young men and 985 young women. 
The study disclosed that one hundred per cent of 
the young people had some reading interest. The 
newspaper claiming the greatest number of readers 
among them was one of the more sensational 
Chicago dailies. The most popular magazine was 
one of the “‘true confession’’ type. Sport news, 
funnies, stories, jokes, and cartoons claimed the 


greatest percentage of interest on the part of both 
sexes. The younger males had a higher per cent 
interest in the reading of crimes than the others. 


The young people contributing the data were 
between fourteen and twenty-one years of age and 
representative of over 360 industrial plants in 
Chicago and its environs. 

The American Library Association believes that 
the time is ripe to take definite steps looking to the 
improvement of reading habits. It invites the 
cooperation of firms or individuals who believe 
in raising educational standards in America. 

—Tue American Liprary AssociaTION 


INSTITUTE LECTURES 


MusEuM 


December 16—‘Wild Animals of Pennsylvania,”’ 
by Dr. S. H. Williams. 2:15 in 
Lecture Hall. 
DecemBer 23—'‘Nicaragua,’’ by Captain James 
C. Sawders. 2:15 in Lecture Hall. 
December 30—‘‘Seeing the Elephant,’’ by H. C. 
Ostrander. 2:15 in Lecture Hall. 
6—*‘Scenic Masterpieces of America,” 
by Henry Warren Poor. 2:15 in 
Lecture Hall. 
13— ‘Southwest Utah,’ by Randall J. 
Jones. 2:15 in Lecture Hall. 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 
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Wittram E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
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College of Fine Arts , 

Mary B. Bregp, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Inria, Director, Division of General Studies 

Avan Bricut, Registrar 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

Homer Sarnt-Gaupens, Director 
Epwarp Durr Batxen, Acting Assistant Director, 

and Curator of Prints 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
Guitcaume Lero.te, European Representative 
Anne K. Srotzensacu, Secretary 
Marcaret M. Lez, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hottanp, Director Emeritus, Honorary 
Curator of Entomology and Paleontology, 
and Editor of Publications 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

Orro E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kaat, Curator of Entomology 

Artuur S. CoccrsHatt, Curator of Public Edu- 
cation 

Remi H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Section of 
Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Cuartes Heinrotu, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Rarexn Munn, Director 
Ciara Beetie, Head of Catalogue Department 
Apa.ine Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Head of Adult Lending De 
partment 
Mary E. Foster, Head of Department of Work 
with Schools 
Extwoop H. McCretianp, Technology Librarian 
Artuur D. Scort, Head of Printing and Binding 
Department 
Exva S. Smitu, Head of Childrens Department 
IRENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ratex Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ke tty, Principal 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 
Me va S. Zirincer, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 
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